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THE HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

IX 

DUTIES OF THE DEPABTMENT 



The library of the Department was founded by Thomas Jefferson. In 
his estimates of expenses of June 17, 1790, he included subscriptions to 
fifteen American newspapers at an average of four dollars per year for 
each; $200 to begin a collection of the laws of the States, and twenty-five 
dollars for the purchase of foreign gazettes, this amount including also 
payment for American papers to be sent to our agents abroad. 1 To this 
basis for a library should be added the laws and public documents de- 
posited with the Department under various statutes, and books under 
the copyright law. 

It was inevitable that some works on government and international 
law should find their way into an office occupied by such men of books as 
Jefferson and Madison. When the British invaded the city in 1814, no 
attempt was made to save the library and it was burned with the De- 
partment building. 2 The work of collecting was taken up again as soon 
as the office was reestablished. The Department was dependent upon 
its own library resources and did not have the privilege of drawing books 
from the Library of Congress, until it was granted by law January 30, 
1830; 3 but probably it had the larger collection of the two. By 1831 the 
documents and laws had become so numerous that Congress appro- 
priated $340 to pay for their storage. 4 

When Secretary McLane made his arrangement of the Department in 

1 American Journal of International Law, January, 1909, 148, 149. 

2 Ibid., July, 1910, 605. 

3 History of the Library of Congress, Johnston, I, 373. 

4 4 Stat., 452. 
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1833, the clerk who had charge of the Bureau of Pardons, Remissions 
and Copyrights was the librarian, 6 this being the first record of a de- 
partment librarian. The purchases for the library were from the gen- 
eral department fund, until the Act of August 17, 1882, 6 made a specific 
appropriation of $300 for the purpose. This amount was increased from 
time to time, and is now $2,000 for books, maps and periodicals, domestic 
and foreign. The increasing expansion of the Library of Congress car- 
ried it into the same field in some respects as the library of the Depart* 
ment had occupied, and the latter has, in consequence, become a special 
library. 

The fifteen newspapers of Jefferson's day increased until the Depart- 
ment had files of all the chief newspapers throughout the country. They 
were stored on the fourth floor of that wing of the building which the 
Department now occupies, and, the space being required by the War 
Department, on September 1, 1882, 3,508 volumes of newspapers were 
sent to the Library of Congress, more being added the following year. 
The laws of the States the Department was required to collect under its 
organic act, and it had what was probably the completest set of session 
laws in the country. The volumes were transferred to the Congressional 
Library in 1911, under authority of the Act of February 25, 1903, which 
will be quoted presently. 

Historical manuscripts of great value were placed in the library under 
various purchases. The Act of June 30, 1834, authorized the purchase 
of the books and manuscripts of George Washington for $25,000, and 
that of March 3, 1849, gave $20,000 for a remaining lot. The Act of 
March 3, 1837, allowed $30,000 for certain Madison papers and that of 
March 31, 1848, $25,000 for the rest of the collection. The Act of Au- 
gust 12, 1848, gave $20,000 for the Jefferson papers and the same amount 
for those of Alexander Hamilton, while this sum was allowed for James 
Monroe's papers also by the Act of March 3, 1849. The Act of August 7, 
1882, appropriated $35,000 for the papers of Benjamin Franklin. All of 
these collections, and the papers of the Continental Congress deposited 
with the Department when it was created, were sent to the Library of 
Congress in accordance with the following order: 

5 Ante, July, 1910. 
« 22 Stat., 303. 
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The historical archives in the Department of State, known as the 
Revolutionary archives, and comprising (1) the records and papers of 
the Continental Congress; (2) the papers of George Washington; (3) the 
papers of James Madison; (4) the papers of Thomas Jefferson; (5) the 
papers of Alexander Hamilton; (6) the papers of James Monroe; (7) the 
papers of Benjamin Franklin; are by authority provided by the Act of 
Congress, entitled "An Act making, appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1904, and for other purposes," approved February 25, 
1903, hereby ordered to be transferred from the Department of State 
with such exceptions and reservations in each collection herein enu- 
merated as in the discretion of the Secretary of State may be required 
for the continuity and completeness of the records and archives of the 
Department of State — to the possession and custody of the Library of 
Congress, to be there preserved and rendered accessible for historical 
and other legitimate uses under such rules and regulations as may from 
time to time be prescribed by the Librarian of Congress. 

The transfer here directed shall be made on the 1st day of July, 1903, 
or as promptly thereafter as shall be found conveniently practicable to 
the Department of State and the Library of Congress. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 
White House, March 9, 1908. 7 

The Act approved February 25, 1903, was: 

The head of any Executive Department or bureau or any commission 
of the Government i& hereby authorized from time to time to turn over 
to the Librarian of Congress, for the use of the Library of Congress, any 
books, maps, or other material in the Library of the Department, bureau, 
or commission no longer needed for its use, and in the judgment of the 
Librarian of Congress appropriate to the uses of the Library of Congress. 8 

The Department retained certain papers of the Continental Congress 
pertaining to foreign affairs and the committee and Department of 
Foreign Affairs; Madison's journal of the debates in the Constitutional 
Convention and some of Madison's letters on the subject of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Previous to this important transfer, the Department turned over to 
the War Department all muster rolls and purely military papers per- 
taining to the Revolution under the authority of the Act of August 18, 
1894. 9 

7 Annual Report, Librarian of Congress, 1903, 24, 25. 

8 Quoted in Annual Report, Librarian of Congress, 1903, 23. 

9 28 Stat., 403, 404. 
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The collecting of books has been in the direction of international law, 
American history and foreign countries, the result being a select special 
library of approximately 50,000 volumes. No catalogue of the library 
has ever been printed; but from time to time special lists have been pub- 
lished, the most important of which are: in 1887 Catalogue of the Works 
Relative to the Law of Nations and Diplomacy in the Library of the De- 
partment of State, prepared under the direction of Theodore F. Dwight; 
under the same direction, A List of Books Received at the Library of the 
Department of State, July 1-October 30, 1886, with References to In- 
ternational Treaties and Articles on Subjects Relative to the Law of Nations 
and Diplomacy in Magazines Received During the Same Period. The 
third, fourth, and fifth issues of these lists included indexes of the pub- 
lications of the second session of the forty-ninth Congress which con- 
cerned the Department of State. These publications were discontinued, 
owing to the insufficient clerical force at the library's disposal. A new 
series was started by the Librarian, Andrew H. Allen, A List of Books 
and Pamphlets Received at the Library of the Department of State, by Pur- 
chase, Exchange, and Gift, during the Period from May 27, 1892, to Octo- 
ber 1, 1892, Supplemented by a List of Periodicals and Newspapers Now 
Currently Received. The first issue appeared in October, 1892, and sub- 
sequent issues were made at irregular intervals up to 1905, when it was 
abandoned. 

The library has never been a public one, although it has always been 
open to any responsible person for reference or research work; but books 
may be taken out from it only by the members of the Department staff 
and the diplomatic corps. 

Supervision of the diplomatic and consular service is one of the prin- 
cipal duties of the Department of State, and since President Roosevelt's 
order of June 27, 1906, with respect to consuls, and President Taft's 
order of November 26, 1909, with respect to secretaries of embassy and 
legation, the selection of those who are to enter the service has pro- 
ceeded according to a system which the Department executes. 

The first consul of the United States was William Palfrey, appointed 
by the Continental Congress November 4, 1780, at an annual salary of 
$1,500, to reside in France. No consular system was then adopted, how- 
ever, nor was one prescribed by Congressional authority until some 
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years after the Department of State was organized. 10 In 1790 Washing- 
ton appointed six consuls and ten vice-consuls under his general constitu- 
tional authority, and on August 29, 1790, Secretary Jefferson issued a 
circular prescribing their duties. They served, however, without com- 
pensation, except as they derived it from fees charged the individuals for 
whom they did services. Americans engaged in trade in foreign ports 
were selected as consuls, but in some places where there were no Amer- 
icans, foreigners were appointed. The Acts of April 14, 1792, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1803, and March 1, 1823, defined a consul's duties. Martin 
Van Buren, as Secretary of State, in a report dated February 10, 1830, 11 
made important recommendations on the subject of a consular system. 
His report was followed by one of equal consequence by Secretary Ed- 
ward Livingston which President Jackson sent to Congress March 2, 
1833. 12 Other reports were made, but it was not until March 1, 1855, 
that a bill was passed remodelling the service. In an amended form it 
was passed August 18, 1856, 13 and was the Act under which the service 
was conducted for fifty years, until June 30, 1906, when the Act of 
April 5 of that year went into effect. 

The Act of 1856 was intended to create a corps of consuls having per- 
manent tenure of their offices, but the "spoils system" defeated this 
purpose and the consuls were appointed and removed for political or 
personal reasons. The tenure of office was short and uncertain and the 
service as a whole was inefficient. The Department had the training of 
the consuls, but most of them were put out of office before they were 
trained. Many efforts were made to remedy the evil. In 1866 an order 
required the examination of applicants for consulates, but only one ex- 
amination was held. Executive orders of April 16, 1872, and March 14, 
1873, issued under the Civil Service Act of March 3, 1871, outlined a plan 
of appointment not unlike that now, followed, but the civil service law 
was effectually repealed by the failure of Congress to appropriate for the 
pay of the Civil Service Commission. 

10 See Wilbur J. Carr's comprehensive paper The American Consular Service, in 
this Journal for October, 1907, for a fullef account of the service and its reorganiza- 
tion. 

11 Senate Report No. 57, 21st Congress, 2d sess. 

12 Senate Doc. No. 83, 22d Cong., 2d sess. 
13 11 Stat., 64. 
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Successive attempts to secure legislation failed, but by an order of 
June 20, 1895, President Cleveland provided for a merit system of ap- 
pointment for consulates having salaries of more than $1,000 and not 
more than $2,500 per annum. This order was effective during the re- 
maining year of Mr. Cleveland's term, but his successor reverted to the 
old system, which continued to flourish until the executive order of 1906 
went into effect. 

The order is as follows: 

Whereas, the Congress, by § 1753 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, has 
provided as follows: 

"The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations for the admission of 
persons into the civil service of the United States as may best promote the efficiency 
thereof, and ascertain the fitness of each candidate in respect to age, health, character, 
knowledge, and ability for the branch of service into which he seeks to enter; and for 
this purpose he may employ suitable persons to conduct such inquiries, and may 
prescribe their duties, and establish regulations for the conduct of persons who may 
receive appointments in the civil service." 

And, whereas, the Congress has classified and graded the consuls-general and 
consuls of the United States by the act entitled "An Act to provide for the reorganiza- 
tion of the consular service of the United States," approved April 5, 1906, and has 
thereby made it practicable to extend to that branch of the civil service the aforesaid 
provisions of the Revised Statutes and the principles embodied in the Civil Service 
Act of January 16, 1883. 

Now, therefore, in the exercise of the powers conferred upon him by the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, the President makes the following regulations to 
govern the selection of consuls-general and consuls in the civil service of the United 
States, subject always to the advice and consent of the Senate: 

1. Vacancies in the office of consul-general and in the office of consul above class 8 
shall be filled by promotion from the lower grades of the consular service, based upon 
ability and efficiency as shown in the service. 

2. Vacancies in the office of consul of class 8 and of consul of class 9 shall be filled: 
(a) * By promotion on the basis of ability and efficiency as shown in the service, of 

consular assistants t and of vice consuls, deputy consuls, consular agents, student in- 
terpreters and interpreters in the consular or diplomatic service, who shall have been 
appointed to such offices upon examination. 

(6) By new appointments of candidates who have passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion for appointment as consul as hereafter provided. 

3. Persons in the service of the Department of State with salaries of two thousand 
dollars or upwards shall be eligible for promotion, on the basis of ability and efficiency 
as shown in the service, to any grade of the consular service above class 8 of 
consuls. 

* As amended by Executive orders of December 12, 1906, and April 20, 1907. 
t As amended by the Act approved May 21, 1908. 
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4. The Secretary of State, or such officer of the Department of State as the Presi- 
dent shall designate, the Director of the Consular Service,* the Chief of the Consular 
Bureau,* and the Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Commission, or some person 
whom said Commission shall designate, shall constitute a Board of Examiners for 
admission to the consular service. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Examiners to formulate rules for and hold 
examinations of applicants for admission to the consular service. 

6. The scope and method of the examinations shall be determined by the Board of 
Examiners, but among the subjects shall be included at least one modern language 
other than English; the natural, industrial and commercial resources and the com- 
merce of the United States, especially with reference to the possibilities of increasing 
and extending the trade of the United States with foreign countries; political economy; 
elements of international, commercial and maritime law. 

7. Examination papers shall be rated on a scale of 100, and no person rated at 
less than 80 shall be eligible for certification. 

8. No one shall be examined who is under twenty-one or over fifty years of age, or 
who is not a citizen of the United States, or who is not of good character and habits 
and physically and mentally qualified for the proper performance of consular work, or 
who has not been specially designated by the President for appointment to the con- 
sular service subject to examination. 

9. Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the eighth or ninth class of consuls which the 
President may deem it expedient to fill, the Secretary of State shall inform the Board 
of Examiners, who shall certify to him the list of those persons eligible for appoint- 
ment, accompanying the certificate with a detailed report showing the qualifications, 
as revealed by examination, of the persons so certified. If it be desired to fill a vacancy 
in a consulate in a country in which the United States exercises extra-territorial ju- 
risdiction, the Secretary of State shall so inform the Board of Examiners, who shall 
include in the list of names certified by it only such persons as have passed the ex- 
amination provided for in this order, and who also have passed an examination in the 
fundamental principles of the common law, the rules of evidence and the trial of 
civil and criminal cases. The list of names which the Board of Examiners shall certify 
shall be sent to the President for his information. 

10. No promotion shall be made except for efficiency, as shown by the work that 
the officer has accomplished, the ability, promptness and diligence displayed by him 
in the performance of all his official duties, his conduct and his fitness for the consular 
service. 

ll.f It shall be the duty of the Board of Examiners to formulate rules for and 
hold examinations of persons designated for appointment as consular assistant J or as 
student interpreter, and of such persons designated for appointment as vice consul, 
deputy consul and consular agent, as shall desire to become eligible for promotion. 
The scope and method of such examination shall be determined by the Board of Ex- 
aminers, but it shall include the same subjects hereinbefore prescribed for the exam- 
ination of consuls. Any vice consul, deputy consul or consular agent now in the 

* As amended by Executive order of December 8, 1909. 
t As amended by Executive order of December 12, 1906. 
t As amended by the Act approved May 21, 1908. 
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service, upon passing such an examination shall become eligible for promotion, as if 
appointed upon such examination. 

12. In designations for appointment subject to examination and in appointments 
after examination, due regard will be had to the rule, that as between candidates of 
equal merit, appointments should be so made as to secure proportional representation 
of all the States and Territories in the consular service; and neither in the designation 
for examination or certification or appointment will the political affiliations of the 
candidate be considered. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

The White House, June mh, 1906. 

President Taft issued the following with respect to examinations: 

No officer or employee of the Government shall, directly or indirectly, instruct or 
be concerned in any manner in the instruction of any person or classes of persons, 
with a view to their special preparation for the examinations of the Boards of Ex- 
aminers for the diplomatic and consular services. 

The fact that any officer or employee is found so engaged shall be considered suffi- 
cient cause for his removal from the service. 

Wm. H. Taft. 

The White House, December 88, 1910. 

This order has been held not to apply to professional instruction in a 
university where some of the class may contemplate taking the con- 
sular examination. 

Following the order, the Department prescribed the following: 

Regulations Governing Examinations Promulgated by the Board of 
Examiners December 13, 1906 

1. The examinations will be the same for all grades and will be to determine a 
candidate's eligibility for appointment in the consular service, irrespective of the 
grade for which he may have been designated for examination and without regard to 
any particular office for which he may be selected. 

2. The examinations will consist of an oral and a written one, the two counting 
equally. The object of the oral examination will be to determine the candidate's 
business ability, alertness, general contemporary information, and natural fitness for 
the service, including moral, mental, and physical qualifications, character, address, 
and general education and good command of English. In this part of the examination 
the applications previously filed will be given due weight by the Board of Examiners, 
especially as evidence of the applicant's business experience and ability. The written 
examination will include those subjects mentioned in the Executive order, to wit, 
at least one modern language other than English — French, German, or Spanish; * 
the natural, industrial, and commercial resources and the commerce of the United 
States, especially with reference to possibilities of increasing and extending the foreign 

* As amended by the Board of Examiners February 18, 1911. 
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trade of the United States; political economy, and the elements of international, com- 
mercial, and maritime law. It will likewise include American history, government, 
and institutions; political and commercial geography; arithmetic (as used in com- 
merical statistics, tariff calculations, exchange, accounts, etc.) ; the modern history, 
since 1850, of Europe, Latin America, and the Far East, with particular attention to 
political, commercial, and economic tendencies. In the written examination, com- 
position, grammar, punctuation, spelling, and writing will be given attention. 

3. To become eligible for appointment, except as student interpreter, in a country 
where the United States exercises extraterritorial jurisdiction, the applicant must pass 
the examination outlined above, but supplemented by questions to determine his 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of common law, the rules of evidence, and 
the trial of civil and criminal cases. 

4. The examinations to be given candidates for appointment as student inter- 
preters will follow the same course as in the case of other consular officers, provided, 
however, that no one will be examined for admission to the consular service as a 
student interpreter who is not between the ages of nineteen and twenty-six, inclusive, 
and unmarried; and, provided further, that upon appointment each student inter- 
preter shall sign an agreement to continue in the service so long as his services may 
be required, within a period of five * years. 

5. Upon the conclusion of the examinations the names of the candidates who shall 
have attained upon the whole examination an average mark of at least eighty, as re- 
quired by the Executive order, will be certified by the Board to the Secretary of State 
as eligible for appointment in the consular service, and the successful candidates 
will be informed that this has been done. 

6. The names of candidates will remain on the eligible list for two years, except in 
the case of such candidates as shall within that period be appointed, or as shall with- 
draw their names, and of candidates holding subordinate positions in the consular 
service, when eligibility shall not expire until appointment to consular rank or until 
separation from the service. Candidates whose names have thus been dropped from 
the eligible list will not again be eligible for appointment unless upon fresh applica- 
tion, designation anew for examination, and the successful passing of such second 
examination, t 

Along with the efforts for reform of the consular service, but less vig- 
orously, has grown a demand for a merit system of appointment in the 
diplomatic service. The bill with which the successful agitation for the 
reform began was introduced in the Senate by Senator Morgan of Ala- 
bama in 1895 and included the diplomatic service in its scope, but this 
feature was dropped out of the subsequent bills. So far as the subor- 
dinate diplomatic offices are concerned, the improvement desired has 
been effected by the following order of President Taft: 

* As amended by the Act approved May 21, 1908. 

t As amended by the Board of Examiners October 25, 1911. 
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Whereas, the Congress, by § 1753 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
has provided as follows: 

"The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations for the admission of 
persons into the civil service of the United States as may best promote the efficiency 
thereof, and ascertain the fitness of each candidate in respect to age, health, character, 
knowledge, and ability for the branch of service into which he seeks to enter; and for 
this purpose he may employ suitable persons to conduct such inquiries, and may 
prescribe their duties, and establish regulations for the conduct of persons who may 
receive appointments in the civil service." 

And, Whereas, it is deemed best for the public interest to extend to the diplomatic 
service the aforesaid provision of the Revised Statutes and the general principles 
embodied in the Civil Service Act of January 16th, 1883: 

(1) The Secretary of State is hereby directed to report from time to time to the 
President, along with his recommendations, the names of those secretaries of the 
higher grades in the diplomatic service who by reason of efficient service have dem- 
onstrated special capacity for promotion to be chiefs of mission. 

(2) There shall be kept careful efficiency records of every officer of the diplomatic 
service, in order that there may be no promotion except upon well established effi- 
ciency as shown in the service, and that retention in the service may be conditioned 
upon the officers' maintaining a degree of efficiency well up to the average high stand- 
ard which the interests of the service demand. 

(3) Initial appointments from outside the service to secretaryships in the diplo- 
matic service shall be only to the classes of Third Secretary of Embassy, or, in case 
of higher existent vacancies, of Second Secretary of Legation, or of Secretary of Lega- 
tion at such post as has assigned to it but one secretary. Vacancies in secretaryships 
of higher classes shall be filled by promotion from the lower grades of the service, 
based upon efficiency and ability as shown in the service. 

(4) To make it more practicable to extend to the appointment, promotion, trans- 
fer, or retention of secretaries in the diplomatic service the civil service principle of 
promotion on the basis of efficiency as shown in the service, and in order that the ac- 
tion of the Department may be understood by the officers concerned, all secretary- 
ships in the diplomatic service shall be graded according to the importance, volume, 
difficulty, or other aspects of the work done by each mission in proportion to the 
number of men allotted to it, and this classification shall be made known to the 
members of the service. 

(5) A person separated from a secretaryship in the diplomatic service without 
delinquency or misconduct at his own request in writing may, within a period of one 
year from the date of such separation, be reinstated in the grade from which he was 
separated, provided he shall have been originally appointed after the prescribed ex- 
amination for that grade. In the event, however, that such separation shall be for 
the purpose of undertaking other work under the Department of State, the limitation 
of one year for eligibility for reinstatement shall not hold. This rule shall be appli- 
cable as regards reinstatements to the consular service and also to the Department 
of State when transfers shall have been to another branch of the foreign service. 

(6) The Assistant Secretary of State, the Solicitor for the Department of State, 
the Chief of the Diplomatic Bureau, and the Chief of the Bureau of Appointments, 
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and the Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Commission or some person whom the 
Commission shall designate, or such persons as may be designated to serve in their 
stead, are hereby constituted a Board whose duty it shall be to determine the qualifi- 
cations of persons designated by the President for examination to determine their 
fitness for possible appointment as secretaries of embassy or legation. 

(7) The examination herein provided for shall be held in Washington at such 
times as the needs of the service require. Candidates will be given reasonable notice 
to attend, and no person shall be designated to take the examination within thirty 
days of the time set therefor. 

(8) The examinations shall be both oral and in writing and shall include the fol- 
lowing subjects: — international law, diplomatic usage, and a knowledge of at least 
one modern language other than English, to wit, French, Spanish, or German; also 
the natural, industrial and commercial resources and the commerce of the United 
States, especially with reference to the possibilities of increasing and extending the 
trade of the United States with foreign countries; American history, government and 
institutions; and the modern history since 1850 of Europe, Latin America and the 
Far East. The object of the oral examination shall also be to determine the candi- 
date's alertness, general contemporary information, and natural fitness for the serv- 
ice, including mental, moral, and physical qualifications, character, address, and 
general education and good command of English. In this part of the examination the 
applications previously filed will be given due weight by the Board of Examiners. In 
the determination of the final rating, the written and oral ratings shall be of equal 
weight. A physical examination shall also be included as supplemental. 

(9) Examination papers shall be rated on a scale of 100, and no person with a 
general rating of less than 80 shall be certified as eligible. 

No person shall be certified as eligible who is under twenty-one or over fifty years 
of age, or who is not a citizen of the United States, or who is not of good character 
and habits and physically, mentally, and temperamentally qualified for the proper 
performance of diplomatic work, or who has not been specially designated by the 
President for appointment to the diplomatic service subject to examination and sub- 
ject to the occurrence of an appropriate vacancy. 

(10) Upon the conclusion of the examinations, the names of the candidates who 
shall have attained upon the whole examination the required mark will be certified 
by the Board to the Secretary of State as eligible for appointment. 

(11) The names of candidates will remain on the eligible list for two years, except 
in the case of such candidates as shall within that period be appointed or shall with- 
draw their names. Names which have been on the eligible list for two years will be 
dropped therefrom and the candidates concerned will not again be eligible for ap- 
pointment unless upon fresh application, designation anew for examination, and the 
successful passing of such second examination. 

(12) Applicants for appointment who are designated to take an examination and 
who fail to report therefor, shall not be entitled to take a subsequent examination 
unless they shall have been specifically designated to take such subsequent examina- 
tion. 

In designations for appointment subject to examination and in appointments after 
examination, due regard will be had to the rule, that as between candidates of equal 
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merit, appointments should be made so as to tend to secure proportional representa- 
tion of all the States and Territories in the diplomatic service; and neither in the 
designation for examination or certification or appointment after examination will 
the political affiliations of the candidates be considered. 

(13) The Board of Examiners is authorized to issue such notices and to make all 
such rules as it may deem necessary to accomplish the object of this regulation. 

(14) Transfers from one branch of the foreign service to another shall not occur 
except upon designation by the President for examination and the successful passing 
of the examination prescribed for the service to which such transfer is made. Unless 
the exigencies of the service imperatively demand it, such person to be transferred 
shall not have preference in designation for the taking of the examination or in ap- 
pointment from the eligible list, but shall follow the course of procedure prescribed 
for all applicants for appointment to the service which he desires to enter. To per- 
sons employed in the Department of State at salaries of eighteen hundred dollars or 
more, the preceding rule shall not apply and they may be appointed, on the basis of 
ability and efficiency, to any grade of the diplomatic service. 

(15) The Secretary of State may, as provided by Rule III of the present Civil 
Service Rules, request the Civil Service Commission to hold special examinations 
for the position of clerk of class two or above in the Department of State, such exam- 
ination to follow generally and so far as the Secretary of State shall deem practicable, 
the lines of the present foreign service examinations. 

(16) In the case of promotions in the Department of State to the grades of clerk of 
class two or above, the Secretary of State may require the passing of an examination 
in the general nature of the present diplomatic or consular service examinations. 

(17) With further reference to the matter of promotions in the Department of 
State, the Secretary of State is directed to cause to be kept, as a guide in determining 
the promotion or retention of the personnel, a careful record of the efficiency of each 
clerk in the Department. 

Wm. H. Taft. 
The White House, November 26, 1909. 

This was supplemented by: 

INFORMATION FOB APPLICANTS 

Diplomatic service examinations are not held at regularly stated periods, but only 
at such times as it is deemed expedient to replenish the list of those eligible for such 
appointment. The dates of the holding of examinations are publicly announced 
through the press. 

Although designations for examination are made by the President, applications for 
appointment should be addressed to the Secretary of State. 

An application is considered as pending for a period of two years. After such 
period has elapsed without its being acted upon, another application with endorse- 
ments will be necessary to obtain for it further consideration. 

Applicants for appointment, in their correspondence with the Department, should 
always sign their names as given in their applications, without enlargement or con- 
traction. 
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A candidate is not designated for examination with a view to his appointment to 
a particular post, but in order to determine his eligibility for appointment to such a 
post as in the judgment of the Department his services would best serve the public 
interest. 

No special training is accepted in lieu of the prescribed examination. 

The Department is not able definitely to forecast when vacancies in the service may 
occur. 

Blank forms of application for appointment may be had upon application to the 
Department of State. 

For information concerning the appointment of clerks in diplomatic missions, see 
page 8. 

We have now considered the main functions of the Department and 
it remains only to show how the duties are distributed at the present 
day. 14 

The Secretary, Assistant Secretaries, Solicitor and Counsellor have 
general authority over the whole Department. Specifically, the Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary supervise all the other officers, divisions 
and bureaus. Under the Second Assistant Secretary is the diplomatic 
branch of the Department's affairs; under the Solicitor the Bureau of 
Citizenship; under the Third Assistant Secretary the Bureau of Rolls 
and Library, Bureau of Accounts and Diplomatic Bureau in part; under 
the Director of the Consular Service the Consular Bureau and Bureau 
of Trade Relations; under the Chief Clerk the translators, printing office, 
stationery room, telephone room, carpenter, lithographer, mail room, 
despatch agents and stables. The Division of Far Eastern Affairs has 
charge of interests other than of an administrative nature in Japan, 
China, Siberia, Hong Kong, French Indo-China, Siam, the Straits Set- 
tlements, Borneo, East Indies and India. The Division of Near Eastern 
Affairs has similar jurisdiction in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Abys- 
sinia, Persia, Egypt, and colonies of those countries. The Western Euro- 
pean Division has Great Britain and colonies, Portugal, Spain, France, 
Morocco, Belgium, the Congo, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg, Denmark, and Liberia. The Diplomatic 
Bureau has the administration of the diplomatic service at large, its 
personnel, ceremonial matters, the formalities of treaty-making, and 
miscellaneous correspondence relating to diplomatic affairs. The Con- 
14 Outline of the Organization and Work of the Department of State, 1911. 
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sular Bureau has similar jurisdiction over the consular corps. The 
Bureau of Trade Relations has supervision of trade reports and trade 
correspondence of American consular and diplomatic affairs and the 
compilation of commercial information and drafting of official corre- 
spondence on commercial questions. The Bureau of Appointments has 
charge of all applications, examinations and appointments to office, 
makes out commissions and nominations, makes out and records ex- 
tradition warrants, prepares the Department registers and has the cus- 
tody of the Great Seal. The Bureau of Citizenship has the issuance of 
passports at home and abroad under its supervision, and consideration of 
questions of citizenship and protection of Americans abroad, and au- 
thentications, and has custody of the Department seal. The Division of 
Information collects and prepares information concerning our foreign 
affairs, which is sent to diplomatic and consular officers. The Bureau of 
Accounts manages the Department finances, receiving and disbursing 
its funds, managing the accounts of all kinds, diplomatic, consular, De- 
partmental and international indemnity trust funds. The Bureau of 
Rolls and Library manages the library, books, documents, orders, laws 
and certain miscellaneous archives which have already been described. 
The Law Clerk prepares the laws for publication. The Bureau of In- 
dexes and Archives records, distributes, files and indexes the Depart- 
ment correspondence. The mailing section of the Department forwards 
and receives all mail, domestic and foreign, the latter including the 
official mail which goes in sealed pouches to American diplomatic officers. 
The translators translate all official correspondence that may be sent to 
them. The foreign languages employed by diplomatic officers in Wash- 
ington are French, German, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. The Rus- 
sian representative uses French or English, the Turkish, Japanese and 
Chinese use English. Letters come to the Department in many lan- 
guages however, — Swedish, Norwegian, Polish, Russian, Magyar, 
Greek, Hungarian, Chinese, Japanese and Hebrew being among them. 
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DEPARTMENT BUILDINGS 

The first meeting place of the Congress, where the plan for the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs was first taken into consideration, was Car- 
penters' Hall, a building which had been constructed for the Society of 
House Carpenters, of Philadelphia. It stands at the end of an alley, 
south from Chestnut street, between Third and Fourth streets. The 
lower floor, consisting of one large room, was occupied by the Congress, 
and the rooms in the second story by committees. From Carpenters' 
Hall the government went to what has ever since been known as Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

As soon as the Department of Foreign Affairs was organized under 
Livingston, it took possession of a small house in Philadelphia, owned 
by Peter L. Du Ponceau, No. 13 South Sixth street, on the eastern side. 
Livingston's office was in the front room of the second floor, and in the 
back room were the under secretaries, while the clerks and interpreters 
occupied the room on the ground floor. This building was demolished in 
1846. It was occupied as the Office of Foreign Affairs from the latter 
part of 1781 up to June, 1783, when the Department was practically 
suspended until Jay took control of it in 1785. 

In January, 1785, the seat of government being moved to New York, 
the Department of Foreign Affairs found quarters in the famous Fraunce's 
Tavern, in the long room of which Washington had taken farewell of 
the generals of the Revolution at the close of the war. Here it remained 
till 1788, when it moved to the west side of Broadway, in a house owned 
by Philip Livingston, near the Battery. Later it was moved to another 
house on the same street on the opposite side. 

The capital having been again located at Philadelphia, the Depart- 
ment took up its abode first on Market street, then on the southeast 
corner of Arch and Sixth streets, then in North Alley, and finally at the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets, where it remained until 
it was moved to Washington, except for an interval of three months from 
August to November, 1798, when it occupied the State House at Trenton, 
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N. J., the office being moved from Philadelphia on account of an epi- 
demic of yellow fever. 

On June 1, 1800, the archives were lodged in the Treasury, the only 
building sufficiently completed to receive them, and August 27 were 
placed in one of the "six buildings" on Pennsylvania avenue and 
Twentieth street. In May, 1801, the offices were placed in the large brick 
building on Seventeenth street, opposite G street, known as the War 
Office, and here they remained up to December, 1819, with an interval 
from September, 1814, to April, 1816, when it occupied a building on the 
south side of G street, near Eighteenth, pending the repair of its former 
building, which had been demolished in the invasion of the city by the 
British troops. 

In January, 1820, the offices were moved to the corner of Fifteenth 
street and Pennsylvania avenue, the site now covered by the north wing 
of the United States Treasury, and there it remained up to October, 1866, 
when it leased the premises then belonging, as now, to the Washington 
Orphan Asylum, on Fourteenth street, near S street. It remained there 
until July, 1875, when it was removed to its present quarters which con- 
stitute the south wing of the State, War, and Navy Building. 

When it first moved to its present home it did not fill the whole build- 
ing and all the space above the third floor was given over to the storage 
of newspapers and books, while about a fourth part of the basement and 
first floor were not used. The latter space was given to the Navy De- 
partment, and when the newspapers were moved to the Library of Con- 
gress the fourth floor and attic of the Department's wing were occupied 
by the War Department. This arrangement proved in the end most 
unfortunate. Had the Department retained the whole wing originally 
allotted to it, all of its offices might even now be under the same roof and 
the increasing embarrassment to its business by overcrowding and sepa- 
ration might have been avoided. The quarters which it occupied were 
reasonably sufficient until about 1895; after that time they became more 
and more crowded, until separation from the main building of some of 
the offices became imperative. The first bureau to go was the Bureau of 
Trade Relations, which was given quarters in the Rochambeau Apartment 
House, on Connecticut avenue near H street. A house on Seventeenth 
street opposite the Department, at the corner of New York avenue, 
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was next rented by the Department in 1908 and occupied by the Bureau 
of Citizenship, the Bureau of Trade Relations and the translator. More 
crowding in the main building sent the Solicitor's office to take the place 
of the Bureau of Trade Relations, which moved in 1909 to the Union 
Trust Company's building, at the corner of Fifteenth and H streets. To 
this building came also the Bureau of Accounts in 1910. In 1911 the 
building on Seventeenth street was abandoned and the house of 
Blair Lee, Esq., on Pennsylvania avenue, opposite the War Depart- 
ment, was rented. 

In his report of 1896 Secretary Olney said that a new building for the 
Department would soon be imperative, and since then the necessity has 
been urged repeatedly by Secretaries of State. The act of July 25, 1910, 
provided for the purchase of the land bounded by Pennsylvania avenue, 
Fifteenth street, the Mall and Fourteenth street, on which to erect 
buildings for the State Department and the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor and Justice. 

A competition for designs for the new building was held, twenty 
firms of architects being invited to compete, and on January 6, 1911, the 
award for the best design was made to Mr. Arnold W. Brunner of 
New York. From Mr. Brunner the following notes of the design have 
been obtained. 

The Department of State is intended to form one of the group of three 
buildings facing Fifteenth street. The new building for the Department 
of Commerce and Labor is to be located to the north of it, and the build- 
ing for the Department of Justice is to be placed between that and 
Pennsylvania avenue. 

The new building for the Department of State, which is approxi- 
mately 325 feet square, has its principal facade on the Mall. This facade 
is broken in the centre by a great portico consisting of a double row of 
ten Corinthian columns 53 feet high supporting a pediment, the apex of 
which is 87 feet above the first floor. These columns rest upon a plat- 
form approached by a flight of steps 110 feet in width. 

The remainder of the building is treated simply with a Doric cornice. 
There are two projecting pavilions with columns on the Fourteenth and 
on the Fifteenth street fronts. The B street elevation has a series of 
columns indicating the library. 
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The building is placed on a terrace, which completely frames it and 
which is extended on the B street elevation to provide proper approaches. 
There is one large interior court. 

The great portico of the south front marks the monumental portion of 
the building, while the suites of offices are clearly indicated by the treat- 
ment of the windows of the other portion of the exterior. 

On the main floor there is the great entrance hall 31 feet wide and 
122 feet long. A monumental staircase, 24 feet wide, leads from this to 
a rotunda surrounded by a gallery, which gives access to the hall for in- 
ternational conferences, reception rooms and state dining room. 

The hall for international conferences is 40 feet wide and 122 feet long 
and is sub-divided into three bays. It is ornamented with columns and 
pilasters and has an elaborate ceiling. There are committee rooms in 
connection with it conveniently located. 

The banqueting hall is 35 feet x 67 feet and can be approached 
either from the galleries surrounding the rotunda, or through the re- 
ception rooms. In connection with the dining room there are kitchens, 
service pantries, etc. 

Provision for an entrance for carriages and automobiles is provided 
for this portion of the building, with ample coat rooms, etc. 

The central portion of the building is specially designed for important 
state functions and planned to secure good circulation for large crowds 
of people. It can be separated from the rest of the building if desired, 
but it is connected with the principal offices of the Secretary of State. 

The library of the Department is placed in the centre of the north 
front and contains a large entrance hall with steel vault for the most 
important documents, reading rooms for special study, stack room, and 
the usual library equipment, all of which is to be of fireproof con- 
struction. 

The rest of the building is divided into offices for the various sub- 
divisions of the Department. 

Besides the entrances on the Mall and on B street, there are two on 
Fifteenth street and two on Fourteenth street. Carriage entrances to 
the court are also provided on B street. 

The offices for the Secretary of State and his assistants are located on 
the first floor, in the southwest corner of the building, in close connection 
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with the rooms for state functions and with the diplomatic reception 
rooms. 

The rooms used for diplomatic conferences and receptions are large 
and dignified and are connected by a vaulted anteroom which opens on 
a terrace that overlooks the court. 

Besides the main staircase there are four staircases in the building 
with ample elevator service, and a private staircase and elevator in con- 
nection with the Secretary's office. 

Special provision has been made for space for filing documents 
and 30,000 square feet of space is allotted for filing space for the 
future. 

The following is a list of offices used for the various subdivisions of the 
State Department: 
secretary's group. 

Office of the Secretary of State. 

Private office, public office, ante-room, 2 rooms for private 
secretaries, 1 for clerks, private toilet rooms, etc. 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of State. 

Private office, general office, ante-room, 2 rooms for private 
secretaries. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARIES AND CHIEF CLERK. 

Office of the Second Assistant Secretary. 

Office, ante-room, private secretary, vault and toilet. 
Office of the Third Assistant Secretary. 

Office, ante-room, private secretary, vault and toilet. 
Director of Consular Service. 

Office, ante-room, private secretary, vault and toilet. 
Chief Clerk. 

Office, ante-room, private secretary, vault and toilet. 

LAW DIVISION. 

The Counsellor. 

Office, ante-room, private secretary, vault and toilet. 
The Solicitor. 

Private office, offices for assistant solicitors and law clerks, 
ante-room, chief clerk, offices for stenographers and two 
rooms for arbitration work. 
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BUREAU OF ROLLS AND LIBRARY. 

Office of Chief of Bureau. 

Vault, toilet, large fireproof steel vault, library large enough to 
take care of 100,000 volumes, reading room, document 
clerk, map room, room for files, catalogue room, 9 study 
and typewriter rooms, packing rooms, newspaper room for 
2,500 bound volumes. 

BUREAU OF TRADE RELATIONS. 

Office of Chief of Bureau. 

Ante-room, rooms for two commercial advisers, reference li- 
brary, 2 typewriter rooms, editorial office, statistical office 
and files room. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 

Division of Western European Affairs. 

Rooms for Chief of Division, ante-room, clerical force, type- 
writers, 4 rooms for officers on detail, vault and toilet. 
Division of Latin American Affairs. 

Rooms for Chief of Division, vault and toilet and ante-room, 
two assistant chiefs, conference room, files room, drafting 
room, typewriter room, 6 rooms for officers on detail and 
two additional offices. 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 

Rooms for Chief of Division, ante-room, clerical force, type- 
writers, 4 rooms for officers on detail, vault and 
toilet. 
Division of Near Eastern Affairs. 

Rooms for Chief of Division, ante-room, clerical force, type- 
writers, 4 rooms for officers on detail, vault and toilet. 

BUREAUS. 

Diplomatic Bureau. 

Offices for Chief of Bureau, assistant chief, ante-room, rooms 
for clerks, mailing room, diplomatic school, vault and 
toilets. 
Consular Bureau. 

Offices for Chief of Bureau, assistant chief, ante-room, type- 
writers, four rooms for drafting clerks, reference library, 
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map and file room, mailing room, packing room and con- 
sular school. 
Bureau of Citizenship. 

Offices for Chief of Bureau, assistant chief, ante-room, clerical 
force, passport room, two file rooms, seal and stationery. 
Bureau of Information. 

Office for Chief of Division, assistant chief, ante-room, news- 
paper clipping room, 2 file rooms, editorial room, vaults 
and toilet. 
Bureau of Accounts. 

Offices for Chief of Bureau, burglar and fireproof vault, ante- 
room, private office, 3 additional offices, file room (fire- 
proof), vault and toilets. 
Bureau of Appointments. 

Office for Chief of Bureau, assistant chief, ante-room, two rooms 
for clerks, file room, vault and toilet. 
Index Bureau. 

Offices for Chief of Bureau, vault and toilet, cipher room for 
vault, telegraph room, large room for the clerical force, 
room for the indexes of old records, 3 rooms for research 
work, with its office, 2 rooms for ministers, room for un- 
bound files, room for bound files, filing space for future 
years, telephone and telegraph room, with living rooms, 
bedrooms, toilets and baths. 
Translators. 

Main office and two general offices, 2 stenographers rooms 
and file room. 

Gaillard Hunt. 



